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the tribunal at The Hague, pursuant to Article 38 of the Hague conven- 
tion for the pacific settlement of international disputes. 

The United States on August 10, 1915, agreed to the appointment of 
experts to determine the amount of the indemnity, and accepted the 
condition upon which it would be paid, provided that "the acceptance of 
such payment should be understood to be without prejudice to the con- 
tention of the Government of the United States that the sinking of the 
Frye was without legal justification, and provided also that an arrange- 
ment can be agreed upon for the immediate settlement by arbitration of 
the question of legal justification in so far as it involves the interpretation 
of existing treaty stipulations." 

It will thus be seen that the real issue between the two governments is 
not as to the payment or the amount of the indemnity for the sinking 
of the Frye, but as to Germany's right to sink American vessels in the 
face of the provisions of the treaties with Prussia invoked by the United 
States. The United States is willing to accept an indemnity, to be 
determined, as to its amount, by properly qualified persons appointed by 
the two governments, but it is not willing to accept it with any reserva- 
tions as to the legality of Germany's act, unless at the same time provi- 
sion be made for finally determining the legal questions involved. If 
arbitration be agreed upon, the United States proposes that a modus 
vivendi be reached as to the conduct of Germany's naval operations in 
this respect, pending the award. The situation of the belligerents upon 
the sea at the present time leaves no fear of a repetition in the near 
future of incidents such as the sinking of the Frye, but it is believed that 
the demand of the United States is a wise and proper safeguard against 
the recurrence of acts which, if committed at an inopportune time, might 
lead to unfortunate results. 

THE NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM 

In the issue of the Journal for October, 1914, there were two editorial 
comments, entitled, respectively, "The War in Europe" (pages 853-857) 
and "Germany and the Neutrality of Belgium" (pages 877-881). The 
comments aimed to be impartial, and they appear to have impressed as 
such a well-informed and distinguished German publicist, Dr. Karl 
Neumeyer, Professor of International Administrative Law at the 
University of Munich, who on January 26, 1915, wrote in regard to 
them the following letter: 
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With sincere satisfaction, I inferred from the last number of the American Journal 
of International Law, that the direction of the publication endeavors to observe the 
strictest impartiality during the world conflict that is staggering Europe; and I 
rejoice on account of the tactful manner in which this endeavor is being carried out. 

But with your permission, I shall advert to just one point of its contents. For in 
Germany, we consider it essential to bring our way of looking at things to the notice 
of the people in America. This refers to the discussion on page 855 of the causes that 
induced England to take part in the war. We believe that these causes were of an 
economic character, entirely independent of the neutrality of Belgium ; and I have 
the honor to send you by this same post, a printed document in reference thereto, 
presenting official data upon this matter. According to this document, the reprinted 
utterance of the Imperial Chancellor of August fourth was essentially supplemented 
by his speech of December second, which accordingly I forward to you also. 

I am glad that in these difficult times, which are also a source of great harm to 
the science of international law, it is yet possible to exchange a dispassionate cor- 
respondence. 

Apparently Dr. Neumeyer does not object to the statements con- 
tained in pages 855 and 880, but believes that they should be supple- 
mented by the official reports found in the secret archives of the Belgian 
Government upon the German occupation of Brussels in October, 1914, 
printed in the pamphlet entitled "Belgian Neutrality" and the speech of 
the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, delivered in the 
Reichstag December 2, 1914, both of which he was good enough to 
enclose in his letter. 

The first passage in the Journal's editorial referred to in Dr. Neu- 
meyer's letter appears to be: 

Great Britain, as a party to the treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium, 
demanded that Germany respect the guarantees of that treaty, to which she was also 
a party. Germany declined to comply with this demand and Great Britain on 
August 4th declared war. 1 

Dr. Neumeyer pictures his countrymen as believing that Great Britain's 
causes of war were "of an economic character, entirely independent of 
the neutrality of Belgium." The Journal stated that Great Britain 
based its declaration of war upon the refusal of Germany to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium. The Journal did not then, nor does it now, at- 
tempt to decide whether the contentions of one government or the other 
are correct, and in confirmation thereof the following additional passage 
from page 855 is quoted : 

1 This Journal, Vol. 8, p. 855. 
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Upon whom rests the grave responsibility for the outbreak of the war and its in- 
evitable results? It is not for the Journal to attempt to say. We refer our 
readers without comment to the official communications which preceded the open- 
ing of hostilities, published by Great Britain and Germany and reprinted in the Sup- 
plement to this issue. In them will be found the official views as to the causes of 
the war and the reasons for and the facts upon which those views are based. Each 
reader may peruse them and draw his own conclusion. 

In regard to the second passage from the Journal's editorial referred 
to by Dr. Neumeyer it is probable that he had in mind the following 
paragraphs: 

On August 4, 1914, Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, Chancellor of the German Empire, 
said, in a speech to the Reichstag, as quoted in the London Times of August 11, 1914: 
"Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity, and necessity knows no law! 
Our troops have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps already are on Belgian 
soil. Gentlemen, that is contrary to the dictates of international law. It 
is true that the French Government has declared at Brussels that France is 
willing to respect the neutrality of Belgium as long as her opponent respects 
it. We knew, however, that France stood ready for the invasion. France 
could wait, but we could not wait. A French movement upon our flank upon 
the lower Rhine might have been disastrous. So we were compelled to over- 
ride the just protest of the Luxemburg and Belgian Governments. The wrong 
— I speak openly — that we are committing we will endeavor to make good as 
soon as our military goal has been reached. Anybody who is threatened, as 
we are threatened, and is fighting for his highest possessions can have only 
one thought — how he is to hack his way through (wie er sich durchhaul)l" 
It therefore appears that the Chancellor knew and admitted that the occupation 
of Belgium and Luxemburg was contrary to international law, but he justified the 
act by the statement that the German Empire was "in a state of necessity" and 
that "necessity knows do law." 2 

The Journal has, since the outbreak of the war, discussed questions 
arising out of it, and has sought to apply appropriate principles of inter- 
national law to the questions discussed. In so doing, however, it has not 
attempted to pass judgment upon the comparative guilt or innocence 
of particular belligerents in causing the war. It is believed that the 
attitude to be observed by a journal of international law, published in a 
neutral country, and which endeavors to be neutral in its utterances, 
should not be different from the state of neutrality referred to by Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, in an instruction, dated May 19, 

2 The Journal, Vol. 8, p. 880. 
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1818, to Mr. Gallatin, then United States Minister to France, as fol- 
lows: 

By the usual principles of international law, the state of neutrality recognizes the 
cause of both parties to the contest as just — that is, it avoids all consideration of 
the merits of the contest. 3 

The Journal therefore believes that it should print the documents 
referred to by Dr. Neumeyer which appeared after the period covered by 
the October number of the Journal, and which, in his opinion, qualify 
or supplement the statements contained in that number, namely, the 
official reports found in the secret archives of the Belgian Government, 
and the speech of the Imperial Chancellor delivered in the Reichstag on 
December 2, 1914. To these should be added an interview of the 
Chancellor with a representative of the Associated Press dated Jan- 
uary 24, 1915, and published the next day in the American papers. 
These three documents are to be taken as official statements of the 
German Government. 4 

The despatch of Sir Edward Goschen, the British Ambassador at 
Berlin, respecting the rupture of diplomatic relations with the German 
Government in which the "scrap of paper" incident was first made 
known, is printed in full in the Supplement to this Journal for October, 
1914, p. 411, but fairness and the impartiality of neutrality require that 
there be printed Sir Edward Grey's statement of January 26, 1915, which 
comments upon the contentions set forth in the speech of the Imperial 
Chancellor of December 2, 1914, and in his interview of January 24th. 
The material portion of this document is therefore herein laid before the 
reader without comment. 

3 VII Moore's International Law Digest, p. 860. 

4 The pamphlet entitled Die Belgische Neutralitat, issued by Georg Stilke in Ber- 
lin in 1914, which Professor Neumeyer was good enough to send to the Editor-in-Chief 
of the Journal, contains, in addition to the Belgian documents, an Introduction and 
four long extracts from the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung for October 13, 1914, 
November 25, 1914, December 2, 1914, and December 15, 1914. 

The introduction and the extracts have been omitted to make room for the inter- 
view of the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, and the statement of 
the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward Grey, which are printed 
in the text. 

The translation here printed of the Belgian documents is that issued by Dr. Bern- 
hard Dernburg in his pamphlet entitled The Case of Belgium, published in 1914. 
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I. OFFICIAL REPORTS FOUND IN THE SECRET ARCHIVES OF THE 
BELGIAN GOVERNMENT UPON THE GERMAN OCCUPATION OF 
BRUSSELS, OCTOBER 1914. 

I. REPORT OP GENERAL DUCARME, CHIEF OP THE BELGIAN GENERAL STAFF, TO THE 
BELGIAN MINISTER OP WAR. 

Confidential. 

Letter to the Minister Concerning the Confidential Conversations. 

Brussels, April 10, 1906. 
Mr. Minister: 

I have the honor to report to you briefly about the conversations which I had with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barnardiston and which have already been the subject of my 
oral communications. 

The first visit took place in the middle of January. Mr. Barnardiston referred to 
the anxieties of the General Staff of his country with regard to the general political 
situation, and because of the possibility that war may soon break out. In case Bel- 
gium should be attacked, the sending of about 100,000 troops was provided for. 

The Lieutenant-Colonel asked me how such a measure would be regarded by us. 
I answered him, that from a military point of view it could not be but favorable, 
but that this question of intervention was just as much a matter for the political 
authorities, and that, therefore, it was my duty to inform the Minister of War about 
it. 

Mr. Barnardiston answered that his Minister in Brussels would speak about it 
with our Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

He proceeded in the following sense: The landing of the English troops would take 
place at the French coast in the vicinity of Dunkirk and Calais, so as to hasten their 
movements as much as possible. The entry of the English into Belgium would 
take place only after the violation of our neutrality by Germany. A landing in Ant- 
werp would take much more time, because larger transports would be needed, and 
because on the other hand the safety would be less complete. 

This admitted, there would be several other points to consider, such as railway 
transportation, the question of requisitions which the English army could make, 
the question concerning the chief command of the allied forces. 

He inquired whether our preparations were sufficient to secure the defense of the 
country during the crossing and the transportation of the English troops — which 
he estimated to last about ten days. 

I answered him that the places Namur and Liege were protected from a "coup de 
main" and that our field army of 100,000 men would be capable of intervention 
within four days. 

After having expressed his full satisfaction with my explanations, my visitor laid 
emphasis on the following facts: (1) that our conversation was entirely confidential; 
(2) that it was not binding on his government; (3) that his Minister, the English 
General Staff, he and I were, up to the present, the only ones informed about the 
matter; (4) that he did not know whether the opinion of his Sovereign has been con- 
sulted. 
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In a following discussion Lieutenant-Colonel Barnardiston assured me that he 
had never received confidential reports of the other military attaches about our army. 
He then gave the exact numerical data of the English forces; we could depend on it, 
that in 12 or 13 days 2 army corps, 4 cavalry brigades and 2 brigades of horse in- 
fantry would be landed. 

He asked me to study the question of the transport of these forces to that part of 
the country where they would be useful, and he promised to give me for this pur- 
pose details about the composition of the landing army. 

He reverted to the question concerning the effective strength of our field army, 
and he emphasized that no detachments should be sent from this army to Namur 
and Liege, because these places were provided with garrisons of sufficient strength. 

He asked me to direct my attention to the necessity of granting the English army 
the advantages which the regulations concerning the military requisitions provided 
for. Finally he insisted upon the question of the chief command. 

I answered him that I could say nothing with reference to this last point and prom- 
ised him that I would study the other questions carefully. 



Later on the English Military Attache confirmed his former calculations: 12 days 
would at least be necessary to carry out the landing at the French coast. It would 
take a considerably longer time (1 to 2 J^ months) to land 100,000 men in Antwerp. 

Upon my objection that it would be unnecessary to await the end of the landing 
in order to begin with the railway transportations, and that it would be better to 
proceed with these, as when the troops arrived at the coast, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barnardiston promised to give me exact data as to the number of troops that could 
be landed daily. 

As regards the military requisitions, I told my visitor that this question could 
be easily regulated. 

The further the plans of the English General Staff progressed, the clearer became 
the details of the problem. The Colonel assured me that one-half of the English 
army could be landed within 8 days; the rest at the conclusion of the 12th or 13th 
day, with the exception of the Horse Infantry, which could not be counted upon 
until later. 

In spite of this I thought I had to insist again upon the necessity of knowing the 
exact number of the daily shipments, in order to regulate the railway transportation 
for every day. 

The English Military Attache' conversed with me about several other questions, 
namely: 

(1) The necessity of keeping the operations secret and of demanding strict secrecy 
from the Press; 

(2) The advantages which would accrue from giving one Belgian officer to each 
English General Staff, one interpreter to each commanding officer, and gendarmes 
to each unit of troops, in order to assist the British police troops. 

************* 
In the course of another interview Lieutenant-Colonel Barnardiston and I studied 
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the combined operations to take place in the event of a German offensive with Antwerp 
as its object and under the hypothesis of the German troops marching through our 
country in order to reach the French Ardennes. 

In this question, the Colonel said he quite agreed with the plan which I had sub- 
mitted to him, and he assured me also of the approval of General Grierson, Chief 
of the English General Staff. 

Other secondary questions which were likewise settled, had particular reference 
to intermediary officers, interpreters, gendarmes, maps, photographs of the uniforms, 
special copies, translated into English, of some Belgian regulations, the regulations 
concerning the import duties on English provisions, to the accommodation of the 
wounded of the allied armies, etc. Nothing was resolved on as regards the activity 
which the Government or the Military authorities might exert on the Press. 



During the final meeting which I had with the British Attache, he informed me 
about the numbers of troops which would be daily disembarked at Boulogne, Calais 
and Cherbourg. The distance of the last place, which is necessary for technical 
considerations, will involve a certain delay. The first Corps would be disembarked 
on the 10th day, and the second on the 15th day. Our railways would carry out the 
transportation so that the arrival of the first Corps, either in the direction of Brussels- 
Louvain or of Namur-Dinant, would be assured on the 11th day, and that of the 
second on the 16th day. 

I again, for a last time, and as emphatically as I could, insisted on the necessity of 
hastening the sea-transports so that the English troops could be with us between the 
11th and 12th day. The happiest and most favorable results can be reached by a 
convergent and simultaneous action of the allied forces. But if that co-operation 
should not take place, the failure would be most serious. Colonel Barnardiston as- 
sured me that everything serving to this end would be done. 

************* 

In the course of our conversations, I had occasion to convince the British Military 
Attache that we were willing, so far as possible, to thwart the movements of the enemy 
and not to take refuge in Antwerp from the beginning. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Barnardiston on his part told me that, at the time, he had little 
hope for any support or intervention on the part of Holland. At the same time he 
informed me that his Government intended to transfer the basis of the British com- 
missariat from the French coast to Antwerp as soon as all German ships were swept 
off the North Sea. 



In all our conversations the Colonel regularly informed me about the secret news 
which he had concerning the military circumstances and the situation of our Eastern 
neighbors, etc. At the same time he emphasized that Belgium was under the im- 
perative necessity to keep herself constantly informed of the happenings in the 
adjoining Rhinelands. I had to admit that with us the surveillance-service abroad 
was, in times of peace, not directly in the hands of the General Staff, as our legations 
had no Military Attaches. But I was careful not to admit that I did not know 
whether the espionage service which is prescribed in our regulations, was in working 
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order or not. But I consider it my duty to point out this position which places us 
in a state of evident inferiority to our neighbors, our presumable enemies. 

Major-General, Chief of the General Staff. 

(Initials of Gen. Ducarme.) 
Note. When I met General Grierson at Compi^gne, during the manoeuvres of 
1906, he assured me the result of the re-organization of the English army would be 
that the landing of 150,000 would be assured and, that, moreover, they would stand 
ready for action in a shorter time than has been assumed above. 

Concluded September, 1906. 
(Initials of General Ducarme.) 

2. MINUTES OF A CONFERENCE, DATED APRIL 23 (1912?) BETWEEN THE BELGIAN CHIEF 

OF THE GENERAL STAFF, GENERAL JUNGBLUTH, AND THE BRITISH MILITARY AT- 
TACHE, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BRIDGES. 

Confidential. 

The British Military Attache asked to see General Jungbluth. The two gentle- 
men met on April 23rd. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Bridges told the General that England had at her disposal 
an army which could be sent to the Continent, composed of six divisions of infantry 
and eight brigades of cavalry— together 160,000 troops. She has also everything 
which is necessary for her to defend her insular territory. Everything is ready. 

At the time of the recent events, the British Government would have immediately 
effected a disembarkment in Belgium (chez nous), even if we had not asked for as- 
sistance. 

The General objected that for that our consent was necessary. 

The Military Attache answered that he knew this, but that — since we were not 
able to prevent the Germans from passing through our country — England would 
have landed her troops in Belgium under all circumstances (en tout 6tat de cause). 

As for the place of landing, the Military Attache did not make a precise state- 
ment; he said that the coast was rather long, but the General knows that Mr. Bridges, 
during Easter, has paid daily visits to Zeebrugge from Ostende. 

The General added that we were, besides, perfectly able to prevent the Germans 
from passing through. 

3. EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF BARON GREINDL, BELGIAN MINISTER IN BERLIN, TO THE 

BELGIAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 6 

Belgian Legation, Berlin, December S3, 1911. 

No. 3022-1626. 

Strictly Confidential. 

What is Belgium to do in case of war? 
Mr. Minister: 

I have had the honour to receive the dispatch of the 27 November last, P without 
docket-number, registration number 1108, * * * 

6 The entire despatch has apparently not been published, but that portion of it 
made public and printed by Dr. Dernburg in his pamphlet, The Case of Belgium is 
here reproduced. 
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From the French side danger threatens not only in the south of Luxemburg, it 
threatens us on our entire joint frontier. We are not reduced to conjectures for this 
assertion. We have positive evidence of it. 

Evidently the project of an outflanking movement from the north forms part of 
the scheme of the "Entente Cordiale." If that were not the case, then the plan of 
fortifying Flushing would not have called forth such an outburst in Paris and London. 
The reason why they wished that the Scheldt should remain unfortified was hardly 
concealed by them. Their aim was to be able to transport an English garrison, un- 
hindered, to Antwerp, which means to establish in our country a basis of operation 
for an offensive in the direction of the Lower Rhine and Westphalia, and then to 
make us throw our lot in with them which would not be difficult, for, after the sur- 
render of our national center of refuge, we would, through our own fault, renounce 
every possibility of opposing the demands of our doubtful protectors after having 
been so unwise as to permit their entrance into our country. Colonel Barnardiston's 
announcements at the time of the conclusion of the "Entente Cordiale," which were 
just as perfidious as they were naSve, have shown us plainly the true meaning of 
things. When it became evident that we would not allow ourselves to be frightened 
by the pretended danger of the closing of the Scheldt, the plan was not entirely 
abandoned, but modified in so far as the British army was not to land on the Belgian 
coast, but at the nearest French harbors. 

The revelations of Captain Faber, which were denied as little as the newspaper 
reports by which they were confirmed or completed in several respects, also testify 
to this. This British army, at Calais and Dunkirk, would by no means march along 
our frontier to Longwy in order to reach Germany. It would directly invade Belgium 
from the northwest. That would give to it the advantage of being able to begin 
operations immediately, to encounter the Belgian army in a region where we could 
not depend on any fortress, in case we wanted to risk a battle. Moreover, that would 
make it possible for it to occupy provinces rich in all kinds of resources and at any 
rate, to prevent our mobilization or only to permit it after we had formally pledged 
ourselves to carry on our mobilization to the exclusive advantage of England and 
her allies. 

It is therefore of necessity to prepare a plan of battle for the Belgian army also for 
that possibility. This is necessary in the interest of our military defense as well as 
for the sake of the direction of our foreign policy, in case of war between Germany 
and France. 



II. SPEECH OF THE IMPERIAL GERMAN CHANCELLOR, DR. VON 
BETHMANN HOLLWEG, DELIVERED IN THE REICHSTAG ON DE- 
CEMBER 2, 1914.« 

The Belgian neutrality which England pretended she was bound to shield, is but 
a mask. On the 2d of August, 7 P. M., we informed Brussels that France's plan of 

6 This is the speech of the Imperial Chancellor referred to by Professor Neumeyer 
and contained in the copy of the Munchner Neueste Nachrichten of December 3, 1914, 
which he was good enough to send. The passage printed is the one which Professor 
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campaign was known to us and that it compelled us, for reasons of self-preservation, 
to march through Belgium, but as early as the afternoon of the same day, August 2d, 
that is to say, before anything was known and could be known of this step, the 
British Government promised unconditional aid to France in case the German navy 
attacked the French coastline. Not a word was said of Belgian neutrality. This 
fact is established by the declaration made by Sir Edward Grey in the House of Com- 
mons on the 3d of August. The declaration was communicated to me on August 4th, 
but not in full, because of the difficulties experienced at that time in the transmission 
of telegrams. Besides the very Blue Book issued by the British Government con- 
firms that fact. How then can England allege that she drew the sword because we 
violated Belgian neutrality? How could British statesmen, who accurately knew the 
past, talk at all of Belgian neutrality? When on the 4th of August I referred to the 
wrong which we were doing in marching through Belgium, it was not yet known for 
certain whether the Brussels Government in the hour of need would not decide after 
all to spare the country and to retire to Antwerp under protest. You remember 
that, after the occupation of Liege, at the request of our army leaders, I repeated 
the offer to the Belgian Government. For military reasons it was absolutely imper- 
ative that at the time, about the fourth of August, the possibility for such a de- 
velopment was being kept open. Even then the guilt of the Belgian Government was 
apparent from many a sign, although I had not yet any positive documentary proofs 
at my disposal. But the English statesmen were perfectly familiar with these proofs. 
The documents which in the meantime have been found in Brussels, and which have 
been given publicity by me, prove and establish in what way and to what degree 
Belgium has surrendered her neutrality to England. The whole world is now ac- 
quainted with two outstanding facts. (1) In the night from the 3d to the 4th of August, 
when our troops entered Belgian territory, they were not on neutral soil, but on the 
soil of a state that had long abandoned its neutrality. (2) England has declared 
war on us, not for the sake of Belgian neutrality, which she herself had helped to 
undermine, but because she believed that she could overcome and master us with 
the help of two great military Powers on the Continent. Ever since the 2d of August 
when England promised to back up the French in this war, she was no longer neutral, 
but actually in a state of war with us. On the 4th of August she declared war, the 
alleged reason being our violation of Belgian neutrality. But that was only a sham 
motive and a spectacular scene intended to conceal the true war motive and thus to 
mislead both the English people and foreign neutral countries. 

The military plans which England and Belgium had worked out to the minutest 
details now being unveiled, the policy of English statesmen is branded for all times 
of history to come. * * * 

Neumeyer marked with his own hand in the copy sent to the Editor-in-chief of 
the Journal. The translation is that contained in Documents Regarding the European 
War, Series No. IV, International Conciliation, January, 1915, No. 86. 
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III. INTERVIEW OF THE IMPERIAL GERMAN CHANCELLOR, DR. VON 
BETHMANN HOLLWEG, GIVEN TO A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
ASSOCIATED PRESS ON JANUARY 24, 1915, AND PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICAN PAPERS ON JANUARY 25, 1915.' 

I am surprised to learn that my phrase, "a scrap of paper," which I used in my last 
conversation with the British Ambassador in reference to the Belgian neutrality 
treaty, should have caused such an unfavorable impression in the United States. 
The expression was used in quite another connection and the meaning implied in Sir 
Edward Goschen's report and the turn given to it in the biased comment of our 
enemies are undoubtedly responsible for this impression. 

My conversation with Sir Edward Goschen occurred Aug. 4. I had just declared 
in the Reichstag that only dire necessity and only the struggle for existence com- 
pelled Germany to march through Belgium, but that Germany was ready to make 
compensation for the wrong committed. 

When I spoke I already had certain indications, but no absolute proof upon which 
to base a public accusation, that Belgium long before had abandoned its neutrality 
in its relations with England. Nevertheless, I took Germany's responsibilities 
toward the neutral state so seriously that I spoke frankly of the wrong committed 
by Germany. 

What was the British attitude on the same question? The day before my conver- 
sation with Ambassador Goschen, Sir Edward Grey had delivered his well-known 
speech in Parliament, in which, while he had not stated expressly that England 
would take part in the war, he had left the matter in little doubt. 

One needs only to read this speech through carefully to learn the reason for Eng- 
land's intervention in the war. Amid all his beautiful phrases about England's 
honor and England's obligations we find it over and over again expressed that Eng- 
land's interests — its own interests — call for participation in the war, for it is not in 
England's interests that a victorious and therefore stronger Germany should emerge 
from the war. 

This old principle of England's policy — to take as the sole criterion of its actions 
its private interests regardless of right, reason, or considerations of humanity — is 
expressed in that speech of Gladstone's in 1870 on Belgian neutrality, from which 
Sir Edward quoted. 

Mr. Gladstone then declared that he was unable to subscribe to the doctrine that 
the simple fact of the existence of a guarantee is binding on every party thereto, 
irrespective altogether of the particular position in which it may find itself at a time 
when the occasion for action on the guarantee arrives; and he referred to such English 
statesmen as Aberdeen and Palmerston as supporters of his views. 

England drew the sword only because it believed its own interests demanded it. 
Just for Belgian neutrality it would never have entered the war. 

That is what I meant when I told Sir Edward Goschen in that last interview, when 
we sat down to talk the matter over privately as man to man, that among the reasons 

7 The interview is reprinted from the New York Times Current History, Vol. 1, 
No. 6, pages 1120-1122. Only so much of the interview is given as refers to the 
violation of Belgian neutrality. 
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which had impelled England to go into the war the Belgian neutrality treaty had for 
her only the value of a scrap of paper. 

I may have been a bit excited and aroused. Who would not have been at seeing 
the hopes and the work of the whole period of my Chancellorship going for naught? 
I recalled to the Ambassador my efforts for years to bring about an understanding 
between England and Germany; an understanding which, I reminded him, would 
have made a general European war impossible, and which absolutely would have 
guaranteed the peace of Europe. * * * 

In comparison with such momentous consequences was the treaty not a scrap of 
paper? England ought really to cease harping on this theme of Belgian neutrality. 
Documents on the Anglo-Belgian military agreement which we have found in the 
meantime show plainly enough how England regarded this neutrality. As you 
know, we found in the archives of the Belgian Foreign Office documents which showed 
that England in 1911 was determined to throw troops into Belgium without the assent 
of the Belgian Government if war had then broken out — in other words, to do ex- 
actly the same thing for which, with all the pathos of virtuous indignation, it now 
reproaches Germany. 

In some later dispatch Sir Edward Grey, I believe, informed Belgium that he did 
not believe England would take such a step because he did not think English public 
opinion would justify that action. And still people in the United States wonder 
that I characterized as a scrap of paper the treaty whose observance, according to 
responsible British statesmen, should be dependent on the pleasure of British public 
opinion — a treaty which England itself had long since undermined with its military 
agreements with Belgium! 

Remember, too, that Sir Edward Grey expressly refused to assure us of England's 
neutrality even in the event that Germany respected Belgian neutrality. 

I can understand, therefore, the English displeasure at my characterization of the 
treaty of 1839 as a scrap of paper, for this scrap of paper was for England extremely 
valuable, furnishing an excuse before the world for embarking in the war. 

I hope, however, that in the United States you will see clearly enough that England 
in this matter, too, acted solely on the principle of "right or wrong, my interest." 

IV. STATEMENT OF SIR EDWARD GREY, BRITISH SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, DATED JANUARY 26, 1915, IN REPLY 
TO DR. VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG'S INTERVIEW GIVEN TO A 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS ON JANUARY 25, 
1915. 8 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs authorizes the publication of the follow- 
ing observations upon the report of an interview recently granted by the German 
Chancellor to an American correspondent. It is not surprising that the German 
Chancellor should show anxiety to explain away his now historic phrase about a 
treaty being a mere "scrap of paper." 

The phrase has made a deep impression because the progress of the world largely 

8 Reprinted from the New York Times Current History, Vol. 1, No. 6, pages 
1122-1124. Only the portion of Sir Edward Grey's statement relating to the 
violation of Belgian neutrality is printed above. 
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depends upon the sanctity of agreements between individuals and between nations, 
and the policy disclosed in Herr von Bethmann Hollweg's phrase tends to debase 
the legal and moral currency of civilization. 

What the German Chancellor said was that Great Britain in requiring Germany to 
respect the neutrality of Belgium "was going to make war just for a word, just for 
a scrap of paper" — that is, that Great Britain was making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill. He now asks the American public to believe that he meant the exact opposite 
of what he said; that it was Great Britain who really regarded the neutrality of Bel- 
gium as a mere trifle, and that it was Germany who "took her responsibilities toward 
the neutral states so seriously." 

The arguments by which Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg seeks to establish the two 
sides of this case are in flat contradiction of the plain facts. 

First, the German Chancellor alleges that "England in 1911 was determined to 
throw troops into Belgium without the assent of the Belgian Government." This 
allegation is absolutely false. It is based upon certain documents found in Brussels 
which record conversations between British and Belgian officers in 1906, and again in 
1911. 

The fact that there is no note of these conversations at the British War Office or the 
Foreign Office shows that they were of a purely informal character and that no mili- 
tary agreement of any sort was at either time made between the two Governments. 
Before any conversations took place between the British and Belgian officers it was 
expressly laid down on the British side that discussion of the military possibilities 
was to be addressed to the manner in which, in case of need, British assistance could 
be most effectually afforded to Belgium for the defense of her neutrality, and on the 
Belgian side a marginal note upon the record explains that "the entry of the English 
into Belgium would only take place after the violation of our (Belgium's) neutrality 
by Germany." 

As regards the conversation of 1911, the Belgian officer said to the British officer: 
"You could only land in our country with our consent"; and in 1913 Sir Edward 
Grey gave the Belgian Government a categorical assurance that no British Govern- 
ment would violate the neutrality of Belgium and that "so long as it was not violated 
by any other Power we should certainly not send troops ourselves into their terri- 
tory." 

The Chancellor's method of misusing documents may be illustrated in this con- 
nection. He represents Sir Edward Grey as saying, "he did not believe England 
would take such a step because he did not think English public opinion would justify 
such action." 

What Sir Edward Grey actually wrote was: "I said that I was sure that this Gov- 
ernment would not be the first to violate the neutrality of Belgium, and I did not 
believe that any British Government would be the first to do so, nor would public 
opinion here ever approve of it." 

If the German Chancellor wishes to know why there were conversations on mili- 
tary subjects between British and Belgian officers he may find one reason in a fact 
well known to him — namely, that Germany was establishing an elaborate network 
of strategical railways leading from the Rhine to the Belgian frontier through a 
barren, thinly populated tract. The railways were deliberately constructed to permit 
of a sudden attack upon Belgium, such as was carried out in August last. 
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This fact alone was enough to justify any communications between Belgium and 
the other Powers on the footing that there would be no violation of Belgian neutral- 
ity, unless it was previously violated by another Power. On no other footing did 
Belgium ever have any such communications. 

In spite of these facts the German Chancellor speaks of Belgium as having thereby 
"abandoned and forfeited" her neutrality, and he implies that he would not have 
spoken of the German invasion as a "wrong" had he then known of the conversations 
of 1906 and 1911. 

It would seem to follow that according to Herr von Bethmann Hollweg's code, 
wrong becomes right if the party which is to be the subject of the wrong foresees the 
possibility and makes preparations to resist it. 

Those who are content with older and more generally accepted standards are likely 
to agree rather with what Cardinal Mercier said in his pastoral letter: "Belgium was 
bound in honor to defend her own independence. She kept her oath. The other 
Powers were bound to respect and to protect her neutrality. Germany violated her 
oath. England kept hers. These are the facts." 

In the second part of the German Chancellor's thesis, namely, that Germany 
"took her responsibib'ties toward the neutral states seriously," he alleges nothing 
except that "he spoke frankly of the wrong committed by Germany in invading 
Belgium." 

That a man knows the right while doing the wrong is not usually accepted as 
proof of his serious conscientiousness. The real nature of Germany's view of her 
"responsibilities toward the neutral states" may, however, be learned on authority 
which cannot be disputed by reference to the English "White Paper." 

If those responsibilities were in truth taken seriously why, when Germany was 
asked to respect the neutrality of Belgium if it were respected by France, did Ger- 
many refuse? France, when asked the corresponding question at the same time, 
agreed. This would have guaranteed Germany from all danger of attack through 
Belgium. 

The reason of Germany's refusal was given by Herr von Bethmann Hollweg's 
colleague (the German Foreign Secretary, Herr von Jagow). It may be paraphrased 
in the well-known gloss upon Shakespeare: "Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just, but four times he that gets his blow in fust." 

"They had to advance into France," said Herr von Jagow, "by the quickest and 
easiest way so as to be able to get well ahead with their operations and endeavor to 
strike some decisive blow as early as possible." 

Germany's real attitude toward Belgium was thus frankly given by the German 
Foreign Secretary to the British Ambassador, and the German Chancellor in his 
speech to the Reichstag claimed the right to commit a wrong in virtue of the military 
necessity of hacking his way through. The treaty which forbade the wrong was by 
comparison a mere scrap of paper. 



